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A Living Fellowship 


HE NEW TESTAMENT knows nothing of a church as 
icons In the New Testament ‘church’ means 
only one thing: the people of God, the community of 
the holy, the elected, the gathering of believers, believers 
gathered together. Not even the slightest abstraction has 
any part in what the apostles called church. Church is a 
concept understood purely and without exception as per- 
sonal. Church is never anything else than the persons 
- who through Christ, through fellowship with the living 
Lord, are themselves bound together into a living fellow- 
ship. 
From THE DIVINE-HUMAN ENCOUNTER, By Emil 
Brunner. Published by The Westminster Press, Phila- 


delphia. 
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Sirs: 

Shall the Minister accept Funeral and 
Wedding fees? has been a topic of con- 
troversy recently. But the wisdom of the 
minister’s accepting any fee might be 
questioned. 

Many ministers are questioning the 
practice of accepting funeral and wed- 
ding fees, but are quietly and graciously 
accepting other donations Which come in- 
diretly in the form of ministerial dis- 
counts. 

Such favors are granted by local busi- 
ness houses, professional men, and corpo- 
rations. The most noticeable are the 
motor bus and railroad clergy passes. 

The practice has become so common in 
some smal] southern towns that the newly 
arrived minister is given discounts by the 
local business firms as a matter of fact. 
In some cases he requests them. In few 
cases does he object. 

Motor bus and railway companies con- 
sider the minister a privileged person and 
readily give the holder of a clergy permit 
a reduced rate on his fare. The clergyman 
accepts this and other favors with the 
thought—they can afford it—why 
cept it? 

But why should the Presbyterian min- 
ister accept such discounts? In some 
he has a better income than the man who 
shares the same train or bus. In many 
cases he has an income comparable to the 
average man in his communuity. 

The practice might be considered un- 
fair to all concerned. Hereby the bus 
companies and railroads are helping to 
support the local church. If they would 
promote the work of the church, let them 
give directly to the benevolent causes, for 
the support of the minister is only a 
smail part of the financial responsibility 
of the church. 

The practice cheapens the ideal of stew- 
ardship. People may readily excuse them- 
selves for frugal giving by pointing to 
the fees which the minister 
ceive. 

Most of all, it cheapens the 
If he is worthy of his hire, let 
eared for as is becoming his 
order that he may give 
heartedly to his work. 

But it would be wise for every minister 
to examine his needs carefully before he 
accepts money which he has not earned. 
The privilege of being a minister does not 
imply the privilege of being uniquely fa- 

\ored in matters respecting finance. 
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ALLEN CRAFT. 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Va. 


things had been in circulation fifty years 
ago I have good reason to believe that 
there are certain able and good men who 
served—and some still serving—in de- 
nominations other than the Presbyterian 
in which they weré brought up, who 
would have continued with us. And I] 
know certainly that othefs would have 
been sparéd much spiritual and fental 
agony. But it would have been anticipat- 
ing the “streamlining” of history t6 have 
hoped for such a thing. 

Thank you once more for producing a 
paper that not only feels that it “must 
say something” each week, but “has some- 


Vacation Information 
Sirs: 
While there is no way of telling whether 


or not vacations will be in order next 
summer, there will probably be a need 
for vacations, certainly a desire; and 
where there is & need and a desire, some- 
body usually takes a vacation. 

Would it be possible for THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK to be . . a clearing- 
house of vacation information? The large 
churches and the “big” preachers have no 
trouble. Just now the little churches 
have to close if the preacher leaves, and 


the preacher often can’t leave without thi t > and it 
some extra financial help. Many a small ea oS “6 SHEWMAKER 
church would be glad to have a service sda 7 ‘ 


ond pay a modest honorartum. Many a Memphis, Tenn. 

minister would enjoy his vacation more 

if he could preach his best sermon again DREs Needed 

to a new congregation and have a@ little Sirs: 

financial help on his vacation. No more important step has been taken 
What I thought was that you might in- by our church in many years than that of 

vite churches to list with you the Sun- making due provision for the professional 

days they will have vacancies this sum- training of directors for our department 

mer and the ministers to tell you where of religious education in the local churches 

they expect to be and when, if they would and in the larger areas of our church, 


like to supply. You could then send This is verified by the demand far exceed- 
churches a list of available supplies in ing the number of well trained workers 
plenty of time for definite plans to be available. Many young women are today 


graduating from church and state col- 
leges who are turning to this important 
type of Christian service and in general 


made. These lists would not have to be 
published. 


THOMAS C. BARR 


Nashville, Tenn. they are making good, though often han- 
dicapped by the minister who has had bet- 
Editors’ Note—How many ministers ter technical training in that field trying 


and churches would be interested in such to 
an exchange of information? 


World’s Weather 


direct the director. She should be 
given a free hand and she will measure up 
well with our seminary graduates who 
embark in their chosen field of services. 
If you wish to see the fine quality of our 


Sirs: 
Two of my sons are weather men I directors turn to the issue of THE PRES- 
hear them using terms like “clear sky, BYTBDRIAN OUTLOOK for January 29 and 


read what they have to say on “Women 
and the Church.” Their excellent training 
of teachers in the church school is of in- 
estimable value and will bring new life to 
the whole organization. 

I have had experience over a period of 
twenty-five years with twenty choice 


scattered clouds,” etc. Now, when we 
emerge from the dark clouds of war, what 
will be our vista? Will the sky be over- 
cast by other clouds, or, as I think most 
likely, will there be bright spots in the 
ceiling, with scattered clouds like juve- 
nile delinquency, divorce, drunkenness— 
clouds of our own making—or will we be young men from the seminary and direc- 
able to face with God’s help a clear hori- tors of religious education in about equal 
son? numbers, and while in no way diparaging 
Er. A. SKILLMAN the unusually fine men, yet I must say 
these trained young women brought stim- 
ulation to all departments of the churches 
with unsurpassed inspiration and power. 
Therefore, I am one hundred per cent for 
directors of religious education, and I 
have made it a part of my life work to 
select high grade young college women 
and lay this work upon their hearts and it 
has not been without fruitage. I also 
speak to parents that they may lay the 
claim of Christ upon the hearts of their 
promising daughters to enter this im- 
portant field of service. 
Our splendid Training School at Rich- 
mond has sent out over 2,000 persons 
into this, and other related fields, and to- 


Petersburg, Va. 


Editors’ Note—We do not 
new earth—or new 
time to come. Rather, it would appear, 
that the prediction must be: Seattered 
clouds and possibly storms—but nonethe- 
less “with God’s help.” 


look for a 
heavens—for some 


Dr. Love’s Series 
Sirs: 

: I would express my appreciation 
of the articles on the minister’s use of 
the Bible by Dr. Love (THE OUTLOOK, 
five issues beginning Nov. 15). If such 
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For the inclosed $1.00 please enter a 26 weeks’ subscription in the 


Clip and Mail Today 


day they are laboring in every synod and 
every foreign field where our church has 
work. The need is imperative for Bible 
teachers in public schools, student work- 
ers in colleges, church secretaries and 
Sunday schoo! extension workers. A num- 
ber of them are now married—confiden- 
tially four-fifths of these married minis- 
ters—and no censure should be given them 
for such discretion. However specialized 
training must be taken today for highly 
successful specialized work in any field 
and this includes our young women in all 
these fields. Dr. Henry Wade DuBose 
heads up the excellent faculty of a dozen 
members at our Assembly’s Training 
School at Richmond, Va., and for detalls 
he should be consulted. . . 

DAVID HOW ARD SCANLON 




















Durham, N. C. 
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Russian Churchmen 
Urge Prayer for 


Victory and Peace 


See United Family Of 
Liberty Loving People 


desire for worla 
the common foe marked 
the message to Christians of the world 


Greetings and a 


unity against 


which was issued by the sobor (general 
the Russian Orthodox 
Chureh at its meeting in Moscow, The 
Most Eminent Metropolitan Joseph, 
elected guccessor to the late Patriarch 
Sergei, urged ‘‘all Christians in the 
world to pray to God with united heart 
and voicv: to grant final victory, so that 
the misanthropical doctrine of Fascism 
will be destroyed forever. . . .” 
Though the meeting was held at a 
time when all Russia had been liberated, 
the church realizes that ‘throughout 
the world the war is not yet over,” the 
“There will still be 
heavy battles and sanguinary struggles 
but the outcome of the 
resolved nothing change it. 
Now it is evident to all whose arms have 
bleen blessed by our Lord Jesus Christ 
and those ‘vhose arms have not received 


council) of 


message declared. 
war has been 


and can 


such blessing. .. ." 
Through the victories of the Red 
Army, the communication points out, 


“former dreams of world domination by 
the ‘master race’ have become a thing 
of the shameful past. Liberty loving 
peoples have united into one friendly, 
fraternal, mighty family, and this union, 
in the name of Christ, has brought forth 
its blessed fruit. 


“We believe that he who rules over 

things in heaven and on earth, he who 
calmed the wind and the storm on Gali- 
lee will calm the world tempest. 
The Russian Orthodox Church addresses 
you, Christian brethren, exhorting you 
to redouble your efforts to consummate 
the sacred struggle.” 

The messige closes: ‘‘Is it that too 
little blood has been shed? Is it that 
too few tears have been shed? Must it 
be that our children too shall live un- 
der the everlasting peril of new wars? 
It shall not we!” 





LATE FLASH—An ODT permit has 
been granted for the meeting of the 
General Assembly in May. Attendance 
will be limited to commissioners and 
those who have business with the As- 
sembly. 





Student Edition 


This entire issue of THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK is in the hands 
of a student staff from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Virginia. The 
fine group which has been working 
on the paper is listed on page 10. 
The editors are deeply gratified at 
the response on the part of studeuts 
in the seminaries and at the Train- 
ing School as they have prepared 
and are preparing for their special 
issues, The next special edition will 
appear in three weeks—the Assem- 
bly’s Training School number, March 
19. 











N. C. Council Hears That 
Tournament Will Cut Travel 

Durham, N. CGC. (Special)—Officers of 
the North Carolina Council of Churches 
have received information that while 
the previously-scheduled convocation of 
churches, to have been held in Char- 
lotte Easter, has been cancelled 
the Office of Defense Transportation has 
granted permission for the holding of 
the Southeastern basketball tournament 
in Raleigh, bringing teams from differ- 
ent states in addition to the 3,000 peo- 
ple from various localities who were ex- 
pected to attend. 

Washington ODT officials, in speaking 
of this ruling, declared, 
tee appointed to pass on applications 
to hold did not, at this 
time, think it advisable to include ath- 
letic events in the category of conven- 
tions. Its thought was that, inasmuch 
as these affairs draw only from a small 
range, affairs might the 
travel situation by keeping the public at 
home.”’ 


after 


“The commit- 


conventions 


these help 


Anglicans Propose 
Reconstruction for 


European Churches 
One Million Pound Fund Sought 


For Continental Christian Groups 


London (RNS, By Wireless).—Plans 


to raise 250,000 pounds in the next 
seven years toward a proposed one mil- 
lion pound fund for European church 
reconstruction were proposed to the As- 
sembly of the Church of England at its 


spring sessions here. 


It is hoped to raise a substantial pro- 
portion of the fund in the next two 
years to meet urgent needs. Half the 
total amount will be sought from 
churches, the balance from religious so- 
cieties and the general public. 


Needs for which immediate financial 
help ‘‘would be of great value,’’ accord- 
ing to a report submitted by the Angli- 
can commission on church reconstruc- 
tion in Europe, are ministerial training, 
payment of stipends, training of laymen 
for social work, youth work, repair and 
rebuilding of churches, and provision 
of Bible and religious literature for mis- 
sionary work. 


The commission recommended that 
any help which churches in other coun- 
tries can offer should go to suffering 
churches in war-affected countries to be 
administered by the governing bodies 
“as they deem best.”’ 

The continental church systems, Prot- 
estant, Roman Catholic, and Orthodox, 
the report declared, still survive, ‘‘how- 
ever much weakened on the material 
side by the events of the war.” 





Chiang Asks for 1,000 Christian Workers 


Seeks Morale Officer for Service Among Chinese Soldiers 


Chungking (RNS, By Wireless, Copy- 
right 1945 )—-Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek has asked the National Christian 
Council here to enlist a thousand Chris- 
tian workers as morale officers in the 
Chinese Army. It is the first time in 
non-Christian nation has set 
up a Christian chaplaincy for its armed 
forces, 


history a 


The council, comprising Chinese and 
American Protestants of various denom- 
inations, is now engaged, in conjunc- 
tion with the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, in organizing the first 
group of fifty volunteers who will ini- 


tiate the project. 

Duties of the morale workers will be 
to supervise the spiritual needs of 
Chinese soldiers, to act as a liaison be- 
tween officers and men in adjusting 
complaints, and to supervise matters in- 
volving health and hygiene. They will 
also help keep families and relatives in- 
formed regarding their soldier kinsfolk. 

“This is the most outstanding oppor- 
tunity for popular evangelism and the 
rendering of a national service that the 
Chinese Church has ever had,” a spokes- 
man for the National Christian Council 
declared, 
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World Council Leaders to Visit U. 8. 
As Guests of American Committee 


New York (RNS).—Three prominent 
European churchmen have been invited 
to visit the United States in May as 
guests of the American Committee for 
the World Council of Churches, and a 
special three-day session of the commit- 
tee wil! be held May 17-19 to discuss 
plans .or the first assembly of the World 
Council after the war. 

Making the trip here will be Marc 
Boegner, president of the French Prot- 
estant Federation, and a vice-president 
of the World Council; W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft of Geneva, Switzerland, general 
secretary of the World Council; and 
George Kennedy Allen Bell, Anglican 
Bishop of Chichester, and a member of 
the council’s provisional committee. 

According to original plans, subject 
to revision, some 50 church leaders will 
meet in Stockholm, Sweden, as soon as 
possible after military operations cease 
on the Continent, and it is considered 
likely that this group will select the 
United States as the site of the first 
world assembly. If held here, the 
meeting will probably convene for two 
weeks at Princeton, N. J., or some other 
community adjacent to New York, it 
was said by Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, 
secretary of the American committee. 

To date, 83 communions, both Prot- 
estant and Orthodox, in 83 countries 
have voted to join the council, and a 
full delegation to its sessions will total 
nearly 500 churchmen from all parts of 
the world. 

Another subject of discussion with 
the European visitors will be the prob- 
lem of aid to the churches on the Con- 
tinent, which will be channeled through 
the newly-organized Department of Re- 
lief and Reconstruction of the World 
Council. 

Douglas Horton, chairman of the 
American committee, has estimated that 
a minimum of $50,000,000 will be 
needed to reconstruct church life in Eu- 
rope after the war, and Protestant 
churches in America will be called upon 
for both fygds and personnel to meet 
this need. 


Newly Revised Bible Uses 
Straightforward English 


The new Revised Standard Version 
of the English New Testament will re- 
tain the simple, classic style of the King 
James Version, but will be more 
straightforward and concise than either 
the King James Version or the Ameri- 
can Standard Version of 1881-1901, ac- 
cording to Dean Luther A. Weigle, of 
the Yale University Divinity School and 
chairman of the revision committee. 

Dr, Weigle further explained that 
“the new knowledge of the vocabulary 
and grammar of ancient colloquial 
Greek based on the discovery in Egypt 
of many manuscripts reflecting the com- 
mon life of the first century, A. D., 
makes it unnecessary to give an English 


OUTLOOK 


equivalent for every Greek word in the 
original text.” Examples of expressions 
that have been condensed include “and 
it came to pass that he went” to “he 
went”; and “answering, he said,’ to 
“he answered.” 

The Revised Standard Version is the 
second major revision of the English 
New Testament since the publication of 
the King James Version in 1611. Bear- 
ing the authorization of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, 
it will appear in print late next fall. 


‘Many Weeks’ Before Winners 
Of Scholarships Are Named 


Though no information is available 
as to the number of entrants it is an- 
nounced by the Assembly’s Christian 
Education committee in Louisville that 
“many weeks” will be required before 
decisions are made as to who are the 
winners in the competitive scholarship 
contest, according to Wade H. Boggs, 
executive secretary. Prizes amounting 
to as much as $2,000 will go to the win- 
ners to be applied to the cost of their 
education at the Southern Presbyterian 
college of their choice. A special com- 
mittee has been named to grade the au- 
tobiographical sketches and essays on 
“The Value of Church-Related Col- 
leges,’’ while English aptitude tests andj 
psychological tests will be machine 
graded at the University of Louisville. 
Winners in the contest, who will be 
notified by mail, will also be announced 
in the church papers. The contest 
closed January 10 and final examina- 
tions were held February 9. 


Fallacies in Dispensationalism 
To Be Discussed at Columbia 


A lecture series of unusual interest 
has been scheduled at Columbia Semi- 
nary during the annual minister’s in- 
stitute—on “Dispensationalism.’”” Em- 
bodying much of the material contained 
in the new book, ‘‘Prophecy and the 
Church,” by Oswald T. Allis, former 
professor at Princeton and Westmin- 
ster Seminaries, Dr. Allis will point out 
many fallacies and the dangers which he 
sees as inherent in this form of biblical 
interpretation. (The last General As- 
sembly of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church condemned the system as un- 
sound.) 


The Smyth Lectures, March 5-12, will 
be delivered by C. Darby Fulton, execu- 
tive secretary of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S., on ‘‘Mis- 
sions in the World Conflict.’’ During the 
institute’s second week, March 12-16, 
Arthur Wentworth Hewitt, well known 
minister of New England’s country par- 
ishes, will speak. Representatives of 
the denominational religious education 
committee will present special courses 
under the direction of Henry W. Mc- 
Laughlin. 


FEBRUARY 26, 1945 
Oxnam Asks Testing of Ethical 


Principles in Concrete Behavior 


New York (RNS)—Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, president of the Federal 
Council of Churches, in presenting the 
Edward L. Bernays Award for out- 
standing! achievement in Negro-white 
relations to Howard Washington Odum 
of the University of North Carolina, as- 
serted here that the time to translate 
ethical ideals into action ‘‘is upon us.” 

There is more Christianity, Bishop 
Oxnam declared, in supporting a per- 
manent Fair Employment Practices 
Committee, or in defending a Negro’s 
right to dine in a white restaurant, than 
in “supporting the ethical principles of 
xovernment.” 

“It is not enough,’ he added, ‘‘to 
enunciate moral principles in the hope 
that moral conduct will follow. We 
must move into the realm of action, 
and test out our principles in concrete 
behavior.”’ 

Dr, Odum was selected as winner of 
the Bernays Award, a $1,000 war bond, 
from among 55 white and Negro nomi- 
nees from 16 states, for his research, 
writing, and leadership in movements 
to improve Negro-white relations, 


Urge Draft of Clergymen 
For Army, Navy Chaplains 


Albany, N. Y. (RNS)—Drafting of 
clergymen as chaplains to the armed 
forces was proposed by Wilbur T. 
Clemens, general secretary of the New 
York State Council of Churches, at the 
council’s annual meeting here. 

“The demand for chaplains is so 
acute in our armed forces, and the op- 
portunity for Christian service there is 
so important,’’ he said, ‘‘that I am in 
favor of the drafting of clergymen, as 
there may be of nurses, to meet the 
appalling needs of the boys in the serv- 
fee.” 

Dr. Clemens added that ‘‘there can 
be little excuse for keeping three or 
four husky young ministers in a town of 
from 500 to 800 persons, when one or 
two could adequately carry on the 
work.” 


Cincinnati, Ohio (RNS)—Drafting of 
the clergy to alleviate the shortage of 
chaplains in the military services was 
urged here by Paul B. Sullivan, reli- 
gious news editor of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, in an article featured on his 
weekly church page. 

Sullivan said he was told that many 
members of the clergy felt they should 
enter the chaplaincy, but ‘“‘just couldn’t 
make up their minds,’ and that “a bit 
of selfishness” in their own security and 
promise for the future kept many from 
enlisting. 

Sullivan expressed the opinion that 
“to draft clergymen for the chaplaincy 
appears to be the only answer.” 
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STUDENT OPINION 





Reunion With the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 


Pro 
By JOEL B. WITTEN, JR. 


HAT DO you mean, Chaplain, ‘which Presbyterian 
church do I want to join?’ I didn’t know there was 
but one kind.’”’ This is typical of the answers that 

Protestant chaplains are hearing all over the world, today. 
And this young soldier in spite of his ignorance of things 
ecclesiastical was scripturally and historically more correct 
than many who are better informed on matters of the 
church. There is, in reality, but one Presbyterian church 
in spirit, although now it has several bodies. 

In the face of the present world need and world situation, 
the church stands today with its spiritual life enfeebled, its 
witness weakened and its message obscured by its own divi- 
sions. How can a church which is itself disunited and divided 
preach the gospel of world fellowship? What power is there 
in a plea for the spirit of loving brotherhood made by those 
failing to show this spirit? 

For this spirit we look to the Apostle for guidance in this 
immediate matter of union with the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A. He says, “I, therefore, the prisoner in the Lord, 
beseech you tu walk worthily of the calling wherewith ye 
were called, with all lowliness and meekness, with long- 
suffering, forbearing one another in love, giving diligence 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. There 
is one body and one Spirit, even as also ye were called in 
one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and father of all, who is over all, thru all and in 
all.” (A. R. V.) 

Through these inspired words, love is discovered to be 
the secret with us as it was with our Lord Jesus. Our 
whole life and outlook together is to be in love. It will 
be with all lowliness, for lowliness is love ready for active 
service and sacrifice in behalf of the least of these, our 
brethren. It will be with all meekness, for meekness is love 
controlling its temper, its speech, and keeping sweet at all 
times. It will be with longsuffering, for longsuffering is 
love without bitterness or belligerence, and returning good 
for evil. And it will be in all mutual forbearance, for for- 
bearance is love in practical manifestation in the midst of 
provocation from Christian brethren as well as those in the 
world. 

Jesus prayed that the church might be one. Thus unity 
is the will of God, for it is in keeping with the revealed 
Spirit of Christ, shown especially in his High Priestly 
prayer. ‘‘Holy Father, keep them in thy name which thou 
hast given me, that they may be one, even as we are. 
Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also that be- 
lieve on me through their word; that they may all be one. 

. And the glory which thou hast given me I have given 
unto them; that they may be one, even as we are One; I in 
them, and thou in me, that they may be perfected into one.” 
Reflecting upon these words, there can be no question as to 
the desire of the Master for the church. He prayed that 
the church might be one, even as he and the Father are 
one. 

Realizing that these passages are true to the message of 
the new Testament, and being thus led by the light of love, 
let us review the main arguments which have been precipi- 
tated by the farsighted leaders of our church. Each of 
these can be expanded and documented at great length. 


1. The Holy Spirit seems to be guiding his people in 
the direction of church unity. This is evident in 
the recent unions of great churches and ecumenical 
movements. There is a yearning in the heart of all 
Christendom for an expression of fellowship and 
unity among all who worship Christ. 

2. We have the same history and traditions as the 
U. §. A. church prior to the War Between the States. 


3. The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., is a body of 
believers who are essentially like-minded with us 
on all the great essentials of faith and practice. 

4. There is overlapping between the two churches in 

the border synods. To those who live along the 

Ohio River this is a very real and vital argument. 

Organic union would cut down overhead and dupli- 

cation of effort; more could be done on the same 

money. 

6. We are now a sectional church. A larger and less 
provincial outlook would increase our effectiveness 
in the world and even among our own people. 

7. The average person, such as our soldier, does not 
understand the division between the Presbyterian 
churches. To him the War Between the States was 
over eighty years ago, and everything has been re- 
united since that time. It just does not make 
sense. 

8. Our chaplains, who are known only as Protestants, 
are feeling a great bond of unity. Even a mention 
of the divisions of the church hurts the witness and 
message for the cause of Christ. 


oO 


Let us pray God that Christians will be able to show a 
war-weary world that all men are brothers having one 
heavenly Father and there can be peace among a family of 
nations as we love one another as God first loved us. 


Con 
By CHARLES W. McNUTT* 


HOSOEVER goeth onward and abideth not in the 
doctrine of Christ, hath not God: he that abideth 
in the doctrine the same hath both the Father and 

the Son. If any one cometh unto you, and bringeth not 
this doctrine, receive him not into your house, and give 
him no greeting: for he that giveth him greeting par- 
taketh in his evil works.” II John 9-11 (‘‘Doctrine” is 
translated “teaching” in the A. R. V. I am following Au- 
thorized Version and Plummer.) 

An article opposing union with the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., should be written by one better acquainted with 
the Plan of Reunion than I am. For the argument’s sake 
we will say that, in general, the plan is a good one—on 
paper; we do not have space here to discuss its relative 
merits. Let us get at once to the heart of the matter. 
There are two outstanding reasons why we should not unite 
with the U. S. A. church at the present time. If only 
the memory of a war fought eighty years ago separated 
us, or a mere set of resolutions passed in 1861, we should 
unite. But there are two other considerations that must 
not be overlooked. 

1. Union would split our church wide open. Right or 
wrong, this is a fact. Not long ago I was talking to one 
of the most consecrated men in our synod; he told me 
that if he were to join in the proposed union he would 
consider it a violation of his conscience and his ordination 
vows. [I told him that, while I was opposed to union, I 
was not prepared to go that far. Yet I respect his opinion, 
and I realize that his case would be multiplied many times 
over in our church. The union at best would be a partial 
one, and we would find a repetition of the Cumberland- 
U. S. A. union, with the net result that there would be 
far more overlapping of Presbyterian work than there is 
today. You, may not like the attitude of this minister, 
but I am merely stating hard facts. 

2. The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., is not doctrinally 


*Pastor at Fayetteville, W. Va.; Walter W. Moore Fellow-— 
elect for 1944; deferring his fellowship until after the war. 
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sound. If we had only the first 
is possible that we 
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objection to consider, it 
and unite; but the New 
abundantly clear that we should not 
with 
faith. It 


of sincere, 


should go on 
makes it 
the funda- 


without saying that 


ourselves together those who deny 


mentals of our goes there 
ministers in the U. 
the fact that there 
are other thousands who have departed from the faith. I 


will not cite the Auburn Affirmation, for | 


are thousands consecrated 


S. A. church, but this cannot cover up 


am well aware 
that the proponents of union claim that they can “explain 
away” document. Instead, I 
refer you to a little book called The Beliefs of 700 Minis- 


the clear significance of this 


ters, by George Herbert Betts. Let us see what this book 
has to tell us. 

Betts sent his questionnaire to 700 ministers and theo- 
logical students in the Chicago area in 1929. It must be 


granted that Chicago is 
of the U. S. 
shift towards 
that any 
and regular 


liberal 
A. church, and also that 


more than some sections 
have been 
the fact 


ministers in 


there may 
1929, 
would allow 
hold the 
by so many of these Chicago Presbyterian ministers is apos- 
tate. 


some conservatism since but 


remains chureh that 


good standing to views expressed 
Betts broke down his findings according to denomi- 
nations. Here are a few of the things he discovered about 
the Presbyterians: 

(1) Only 66 


the Bible was different 


per cent believed that the inspiration of 


from the inspiration of other great 
religious literature. Uncertainty——-5 Disbelief— 


29 per cent. 


per cent. 
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(2) Only 69 per cent believed that Jesus was born of a 
virgin, without a human father. Uncertainty—13 per 
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cent. Disbelief—18 per cent. 
(3) Only 50 per cent believed in the resurrection of the 
body. Uncertainty—-9 per cent. Disbelief—-41 per cent. 
(4) Only 47 per cent believed that there would be a 


final day of judgment for all who lived upon earth. 
certainty—-18 per cent. Disbelief—-35 per cent. 
(5) Sixty-five per cent believed ‘“‘that regardless of creed 


Un- 


or personal belief, persons who love God and do justly 
with their fellowmen are worthy of acceptance into the 
Christian church.’”’ Only 22 per cent objected to this pre- 
posterous definition of Christianity which omits entirely 
any reference to Christ, let alone his atoning blood. 
The other 13 per cent expressed uncertainty. Are you 


willing to unite with a church which would allow 65 per 
cent of a large group of ministers to affirm that one can 
be a true Christian if he merely does the best he can? 
That is plainly salvation by works. Can you ascribe to 
such a union and ever sing again the words of Toplady? 

Not the labor of my hands 

Can fulfill the law’s demands: 

Could my zeal no respite know, 

Could my tears forever flow, 

All for sin could not atone, 

Thou must save and thou alone! 

The body of Christ is united; true Christians, no matter 
what their denomination, unity that can never he 
about by a forced organic merger with a church 
infested with the deadly disease of ‘‘modernism.”’ 


feel a 
brought 


That Christian Leaders May Discern 


By JOHN D. MacLEOD 


VERETT DEAN MARTIN has said in The Meaning of a 
Liberal Education, “It is difficult to 
judgment of the can be sound if one has no 

background of the cultural traditions of the race.’’ It can 
hardly be denied that American education has forsaken this 
cultural tradition for increased emphasis on technical skills. 


see how one’s 


present 


We are taught how to make a living rather than how 
to live. 

This means that the average man is an easy prey for 
propagandists. He is being mouided and led rather than 


making valid judgments for himself. 


Current Problems Facing the Christian Leader 


For example, I suppose the most noteworthy change of 
opinion in the recent past has been in regard to Soviet 
Russia. Has this change of sentiment been based on a 


clearer understanding of their with 


Rather haven’t we submitted our minds to those who 
would lead us—at 


ideology as compared 
ours? 
one time by anti-Communistic writings, 
propaganda? MHaven’t we for- 
gotten democracy for a virtual dictatorship of our thought 
patterns? 
We hear 
ministration. 


at present by 


pro-Russian 


many questions ad- 
Is it tend- 


better or 


the Roosevelt 
Is it tending toward dictatorship? 


concerning 


ing toward socialism? And if so, is 


worse than democracy? 


socialism 
These are questions we should be 
able to answer intelligently, but we cannot do so without an 
understanding of the culture and philosophy lying behind 
the and systems. 
opinions are really formed by pro- or 


democratic socialistic Perhaps our 


anti-New Dealers as 
the case may be. 

Take the problem of race prejudice. 
be granted equality? 


Should the Negro 
If not, why not? If so, why so? Is 
our feeling based on a careful study of the historical ante- 
cedents of the problem as well as present-day thought, or 
is our feeling as Webster defines prejudice, ‘‘an opinion be- 
fore sufficient knowledge (is gained)’’? 

What the Federal Council or church unity? Is 
our attitude true to the spirit of the Reformers, or a pos- 
sible progression over their thought? 


about 


Do we have opinions 
of our own based on the facts of the past and the present— 
or are we swayed by well-meaning zealots on either side? 


As Christian citizens, and even more as church members, 
are our judgments of the present on a sound basis? 


Coming to Understand the Problems 


It is in an endeavor to produce citizens capable of think- 
ing and acting for themselves that St. John’s College (An- 
napolis, Md.) has been reorganized. It is this motive which 
led to the establishment of the Cooper Institute for Adult 
Education in New York. ‘The “Great Centuries” series pre- 
sented by Southwestern College (Memphis, Tenn.) is the 
most noteworthy in Southern Presbyterian circles. Unfor- 
tunately, such programs are not available to the majority. 

Some ministers and laymen seem to have found an an- 
swer in small discussion groups, reading and applying what 
they have read to modern life. 

It should not be assumed that the minister should read 
only in his own field. If his message is to be vital for all 
phases of life he should have the broadest possible edu- 
eation. I know of one minister who meets with interested 
laymen as they seek to increase their understanding of our 
cultural traditions and of current society. There is an- 
other who meets with his session to discuss problems of 
the day against a sound background of history and facts, 
with particular regard to the part a Christian should play 
in the modern world. Another group of men and women, 
who meet in a Book Club, are seeking to discover what the 
state and church of the past have to say to the present. 
These are attempts at emancipation from the tyranny of 
herd-opinion and propagandizers. 

Dealing strictly with minister 
necessary to read alone and carry on 
correspondence with his colleagues—especially if he is in 
an isolated field. On general social subjects or ecclesiastical 
matters laymen and ministers may meet together, reading 
and sharing opinions as a stimulus to thought and action. 

For an understanding of national and social problems 
the list of books from St. John’s College is probably the 
most easily obtainable. 


theology, a may find it 


his discussions by 


In certain cases, such as the race 
problem, these should be supplemented by accurate scientific 
studies. A good sociological history of our nation should 
not be neglected. 

For specifically 


religious problems, e. g., the Federal 
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Council or church unity, the various church agencies will 
provide current information, but the thoughts of the Re 
formers and their applicability to our times cannot be neg: 
lected. For aid in study, Mortimer Adler’s How to Read a 
Boek is unsurpassed. . 

Let none protest that he has not the time. Our nation 


A Delegate’s Impressions of the 
Middle Atlantic Regional Conference 
of the Interseminary Movement 
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desperately needs thoughtful Christian citizens. Our church 
needs members who can face with unbiased minds the 
problems at issue. If we are not convinced of this we have 
taken a step backward toward the medieval tyranny of state 
and church against which democracy and Protestantism 
arose. 


Seminary Students Look Ahead 


By JOSEPH M. OWEN 


OMETHING is going to happen—and soon.” That was 
the impression which was deeply engraved on the minds 
of the delegates to the Interseminary Conference at 

Scranton, Pennsylvania, last November. As we viewed the 
world situation and glimpsed the broadening horizons to 
which the church must push its influence, we were con- 
vinced that there must be a spiritual reawakening within 
the Christian church and that it must not fail to adapt its 
truths to the urgent demands of our time; else it will dis- 
cover that it has sacrificed its influence. And for such in- 
creasing work to be effective demands that Protestantism 
quickly rediscover its strength through more closely unified 
endeavor. 


The Nature of the Conference 


The Interseminary Movement, which is under the super- 
vision of the Y. M. C. A. and the Federal Council of 
Churches, has always emphasized in its conferences the 
completeness of our faith and the unity of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. This was again evidenced at the November con- 
ference of the Middle Atlantic region, which was held in 
Scranton, where the Elm Park Methodist Church was host 
to the one hundred and fifty delegates representing twenty 
or more denominations of both the white and Negro races. 
The messages presented to this group were both evangelical 
and social; it was a gospel which made a total claim upon 
the Christian—a true ‘‘existential’’ Christian faith. 


“We Have Lost Our Pilgrim Spirit”—Homrighausen 

“The Present Day Evangelistic Task of the Church’’ was 
forcefully presented by E!mer G. Homrighausen, professor 
in Princeton Theological Seminary. He declared that we 
have been so busy training our people to defend our sec- 
tarian views and we have been expending so much energy in 
institutionalizing our religion that ‘‘we have lost our pilgrim 
spirit’ of ‘vital aggressive evangelism.” Evangelism is 
now so essential, he continued, ‘‘because the world is in a 
seething revolution and no church can go through such a 
time without radical changes. The time is past when the 
church can live a life of luxury. It has to get in the midst 
of this revolution and cry so loud that it will not be drowned 


out by the shouts of the isms. He explained that evan- 
gelism must approach man through his needs, and bring 
him to be ‘‘confronted by God in Christ.’’ Such a spiritual 
renascence of the church can come only through the spirit 
of Christian iove. 


Christian Racial Spirit—Mordecai Johnson ; 

Then as that fearless champion for justice and freedom 
for his own Negro race, Mordecai Johnson, president of 
Howard University, stood before us, we saw anew the social 
implications of our faith. And becoming aware of our faith- 
lessness to the social commands of our Master, our con- 
sciences were cudgeled by a feeling of guilt. Dr. Johnson 
began-his discussion by saying, “I am no expert on. race 
relations—I know race relations as a Christian.’’ He at- 
tacked the problem saying it is a result of the disease which 
Slavery left in our society—a disease which has left its 
malignance in problems of economics, politics, education, 


and religion. In reference to the last of these we were 
particularly shamed as this man of God protested that ‘‘the 
Negro is tired of receiving the gospel at the end of a long- 
handled spoon.” 

Dr. Johnson condemned the church in America for oper- 
ating within a ‘‘zone of consent,’ by which he means that 
the church has reconciled itself to the society—accompanied 
by all its evils—-which supports it. We have not dared to 
criticize the evils of the society for fear we will upset the 
status quo upon which our institutionalized religion stands. 
Johnson made it clear that there are forces which are going 
to undermine the present situation; and if we are found to 
be still resting upon it when the crash comes, we will dis- 
cover ourselves in the same impotent situation into which 
the Russian Church has fallen. ‘We have burned enough 
incense!’’ he exclaimed. It is now time to put our principles 
into action. The eyes of the world are upon Christian 
America as the champion of human freedom. We must 
see that such freedom is realized by the people of our own 
country, and then we must bring an end to that destroyer of 
human freedom—imperialism. We have not much time to 
decide. The hour of crisis is at hand; our church and our 
nation must decide quickly if they are to lead this fight for 
freedom. 

Such demands on the church require the strength of all of 
Protestantism. Among the delegates at Scranton there was 
the feeling that all minor intellectual dissensions can be 
overcome by the true, aggressive spirit of Christian Love; 
and thus this needed strength might be realized. There are, 
indeed, among the major branches of Protestantism, no doc- 
trinal deviations of such import that they should separate 
us with the prevailing ill will. (Incidentally, it might be 
interesting to southern Presbyterians to know that among 
the delegates from several of the northern Presbyterian 
Seminaries we did not discover a single one of the incor- 
rigible heretics of whom, we have claimed, the northern 
branch of our church is composed.) Protestantism is not 
dead——as may well be seen in the lively battle of the sects— 
but it still is asleep to the vital power it might have in 
unity. 

T. Christie Innes, of the American Tract Society, re- 
minded us that the great task of the church devolves pri- 
marily upon the ministers, who are being deferred from 
military service for this purpose. And Ralph Diffendorfer 
charged the entire chureh with the responsibility of 
strengthening itself by a more unified effort. 

The Spiritual Unity of the Conference 

After three days of fellowship, study and worship under 
the leadership of dynamic Christian personalities, we were 
led in the conference to its climax by a most fitting symbol 
of the universality of our faith, celebrating the Supper of our 
Lord. As we knelt together to remember our Master’s 
death by this sacrament, the men beside each of us were 
neither black nor white, neither of this denomination nor 
that—pbut all were one in Christ Jesus. 

In such conferences and in the literature of the Inter- 
seminary Movement is continually to be seen the declaration 
to the church that there is unity and strength in the 
spirit of Christian Love. 
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How Can Ministerial Education Be Improved? 


By RALPH VanCLEVE RITCHIE 


HE PRESENT generation of ministers-to-be, while 

recognizing their limited experience, yet feel that there 

are ways in which their education might better fit 
them for their future work. 

When asked how their education, taken in its widest 
sense, might be improved, a group of undergraduates at 
Union Theological Seminary made the following replies: 

. ” * ~ - 

‘“‘My presbytery has woefully neglected its proper duties 
in failing to counsel me during my seminary course of study. 
I wish that it had taken more interest in my seminary 
work and had notified me whether or not I was measuring 
up to its expectations. Also it is notably lacking in in- 
terest in my summer activities, and has failed to apprise 
me of proper channels of service either in my home pres- 
bytery or elsewhere.” 

. 7 * > * 

“Church colleges should make more adequate provision 
for grounding pre-ministerial students in Greek and 
Hebrew; it is absurd for men to spend the bulk of their 
seminary time acquiring fundamental language skills. . ” 

oo a * * * 

“The seminary curriculum should be based on the read- 
ing of actual works of first-rate theological minds from 
the ancient fathers on down, rather than the rote memoriz- 
ing of text-books written by second-rate or third-rate 
minds.”’ 

+ + * * 

“We need more training in personal evangelism and 
in evangelistic preaching in order that our preaching and 
our ministry may be rendered more effective on home 
and foreign fields.”’ 

* + * . * 

‘Training should not be centered in the city pastorate, a 
field in which the majority of graduates will never serve; 
definite training and challenge should be given for rural 
church work, foreign missions, industrial chaplaincy, and 
other fields.’’ 


“I do not feel that the church is taking full advantage 
of its opportunity to present the call and challenge of the 
ministry to young men of outstanding ability. So many 
churches look only to the girls for help in church school 
classes and vacation schools and merely expect the boys to 
attend church school, the worship services and young peo- 
ple’s meetings. Boys need more of the joy of Christian 
service and they need to have the call of the ministry put 
before them by Christian men whom they like and admire. 
This will mean ministers in some cases, but often laymen 
can do more.” 


baal * * + . 


“At no time during my four years in college did I re- 
ceive any recommendations from my committee on Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief as to what courses 
would be best for me to take. It seems that it would be 
well if the Executive Committee on Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief would make a careful study of the courses 
which the pre-ministerial college student most needs to 
prepare him for a fruitful ministry. The findings of such 
a study should be supplemented by a brief, carefully-selected 
bibliography of the monumental works that have been writ- 
ten in these recommended fields of study. Such information 
would then be relayed through the presbytery’s committee 
to the students, who should profit greatly by such expert 
counselling.”’ 


“Most seminaries, as graduate schools, fail in a large 
part. For instead of presenting material on a graduate 
school level, they require of their students mostly work of a 
collegiate type. They do not encourage individual initiative 
and endeavor, but simply memorization uf material which 
can be quickly forgotten at the end of the examination 
period. Although they claim that they do not emphasize 
grades, the competitive spirit is encouraged.”’ 


Christianity and the Penal Code 


By JACK W. EWART 


T IS HARD to understand why vicious instruments of 
retributive torture which brutalize and dehumanize man 
should be allowed to exist in a land supposedly Chris- 

tian, with hardly a word of protest from the church. The 
accepted method of dealing with the criminal has failed in 
carrying out the objectives of our penal system of reforming 
the criminal, of deterring others from committing criminal 
acts, of protecting society, of making the offender pay 
economically for the damage he has done. 


Prisons Often a Cause of Crime 


Prisons have been called the colleges and seminaries of 
criminality, in that they not only fail to reform, but actually 
contribute to crime by making inmates more criminally in- 
clined, more vicious, and more expert in crime. Our 200,- 
000 men in prison, and our crime rate indicate that men 
are not deterred from crime by seeing others punished. 
“The protection it gives society,” says Schlapp and Smith 
in The New Criminology, ‘is of a kind so faulty, so ineffi- 
cient, and so limited as to be both scandalous and ludi- 
crous.”’ Estimates of the cost of crime, directly and in- 
directly, in figures up to $10,000,000,000 per year reveal 
that crime is draining our country. From a religious 
standpoint, there is a grave question as to whether throwing 


chains about the legs of a man instead of helping him solve 
his problem and find himself, is the spirit of Christ. Our 
system of penology is based on retaliation and vengeance, 
instead of the spirit of helpfulness and of curative forgiving 
love which springs from Christ’s life and teaching. 

La Roe in his Parole With Honor has quoted Robert H. 
Jackson in this very significant statement: ‘‘What does it 
profit us to deal with the manifestations of crime and ignore 
its basic causes?” Crime is a symptom of a much greater 
sickness. Tannenbaum in his Crime and the Community 
states, “Not until the American community changes pro- 
foundly will the character and amount of crime in it also 
change.’”’ There are abroad ideas and ideals of selfishness, 
hatred, greed, and disrespect for the individual, all of which 
inevitably bring about disaster. Poverty, alcohol, slums, 
ignorance—all of these breed crime, and the church must 
speak and act in these areas. The source of crime can 
ultimately be traced beyond the more obvious causes, back 
to a failure of the church to reach al! men, to relate re- 
ligion to living, to create Christian homes and communities, 
and to give to the individual the joy and peace, the love 
and trust which come from knowing Christ. The pre- 
vention of crime by putting the spirit of Christ into all 
social and economic relationships, by seeing that our church 
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is intelligently interested in the welfare of men in every 
phase of their lives, is the key to a great part of the solution 
of the problem of crime. 


Discrimirfations in Our Courts 

In our courts, and in our so-called justice, there is much 
injustice. Discrimination against the poor, the ignorant, 
the Negro, is common. Injustice arises from the inflexible 
law, from fitting the punishment to the crime, instead of 
fitting the treatment to the individual. All individuals differ 
in mentality, in physical appearance, heredity, environment, 
ideas, motives, emotional temperament, and these factors 
must be considered before there can be true justice before 
the law. 

Some students of penology are convinced that the entire 
present system of treating the violator of the law should be 
scrapped, and that we should begin to build again on en- 
tirely different principles. Instead of condemning an in- 
dividual because he fails to make satisfactory adjustment to 
his environment, we must help him through medical, 
psychiatric, therapeutic, educational, and religious means. 
We must abandon completely the idea of vengeful punish- 
ment and concentrate on reforming the man—on making 
him willing and able to live peaceably and happily among 
his fellows. That often means giving him a new sense of 
moral values, reshaping his interests, attitudes, habits, out- 
look on life, and total character. 


The Church's Responsibility 

While the situation exists as it does, the church must go 
to the prisoner. Atwell Westwick, as quoted by La Roe, 
writes, ‘“‘The great iron doors close, and he becomes the 
most closely watched, yet one of the most completely for- 
gotten of men.’’ A man entering a prison is at a time of 
crisis. He needs the love and care of the church as he never 
did before. If the church meets this need, and presents the 
Saviour’s love by and in a spirit of genuine interest and un- 
self-seeking love, the prisoner may accept him as his 
Saviour. His future attitude toward the church will prob- 
ably be determined by the church’s attitude toward him 
in his time of dire need. Upon the convict’s release, the 
church has a unique opportunity to open its heart to him. 
The church is made up of men who have sinned against 
God, who have repented of their sins, and have by his 
grace been taken back into his fellowship. Can we, sinners 
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against God, self-righteously set ourselves apart from, and 
fail to accept as our brother, one who has sinned against 
the law of the land? He must not be regarded as a branded 
person, as one to be avoided, but as one to whom our hearts 
must be extended in love. 

The problem is complex, both in its causes and its solu- 
tion. The need is great. It is the duty of the church to 
translate the thinking of Christ into constructive action to- 
ward the revision of false assumptions and ideas, and toward 
the improvement of the whole approach toward crime, the 
criminal, and penology, not only in the realm of thaqught, 
but in the realm of practical brotherhood as expressed in 
healing and inspiring love. ‘‘He hath sent me to bind up 
the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and 
the opening of the prison to them that are bound.” 





IT HAPPENED TO ME 





“With malice toward none,’ I recount what befell me 
on a summer’s day: I was sold at auction—to any bidder! 

Some years ago, a Home Missions chairman persuaded 
me to visit a ‘field’ looking toward becoming the summer 
supply. I ascended the platform of the one-room church 
on Sunday morning and delivered the message (which was 
requested the evening before!). 

The chairman resumed the service with, ‘“‘What is your 
will?’’ Yes? Then who will lodge the preacher? (Silence.) 
Will you each pay, or will you each lodge him for a period? 
(Silence; then, whispering. The shade of the oaks outside 
cried out for me!) If we pay, who will lodge him? If 
not, who will take him first? 

Before my eyes a dark-skinned figure stood trembling 
on an auction block. Where would be his home? What 
the conditions? Who the master? And what the treat- 
ment? But he was wanted, poor soul! 

Finally an elder from another church ‘‘bought’”’ me for 
two weeks; and thenceforth I carried my suitcases to church 
every fortnight 


A relic of antiquity, 
The auction block once frightened me! 
—RAY SPIVEY. 
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EDITORIAL 


Concerning This Issue 


With the exception of the articles by 





Professor Kelly and Mr. McNutt, this is- 
sue is entirely the work of students at 
Union Seminary. We suffer no delu- 


sions of grandeur because of the resulis 


of our writing and editing, but we do 
feel that they may give the church a 
glimpse of some of its ministers in the 
making. 

We should like to express to THE 
OUTLOOK our appreciation for this op- 
portunity to get acquainted with reli- 
gious journalism We hope that our 


opportunity is not a complete loss to its 
customary readers. 


Conscription Reconsidered 
In 1918, the men came home to pro- 
hibition. It 


spect 


is undeniable in the 
that the demobil- 


ized army found itself in rebellious sub- 


retro- 
of a generation 


mission law enacted without bene- 


fit 


verge of legislation 


to a 


of its counsel. Again we are on the 


designed for a pen- 


etrating influence on tomorrow’s com- 


mon life. Peacetime conscription is on 
the Congressional docket. 
The leaders who demand its imme- 


diate enactment, for fear that postpone- 
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ment will mean defeat, apparently do so 
in a conscientious determination to pro- 
We have no 
We have 
every reason to question the wisdom of 
their method for attainment of this pur- 


vide a lasting peace. rea- 


son to question their purpose. 


For conscription is ultimately an 
on the 
“ultimately,” 


pose. 
influence individual. 
We 
three irrefutable 

(1) IR 
2 threat 


say because there 


are and obvious ef- 
would doubtless serve as 
(2) 


it would contribute to the democratiza- 


fects 


to a potential aggressor; 


tion of youth:.and (3) it would safe- 
guard health Legitimate arguments 
can be built for conscription on the 


basis of these three effects. Yet as we 


frame these arguments, it is apparent 
that such objectives are not beyond 
achievement by means other than con- 
scription. In each instance, an alterna- 
tive can be found that would achieve 
the same end. It will be well to re- 
member in considering this problem 
that the objectives of conscription are 
both legitimate in themselves and ob- 


tainable through various means. 

This being so, our question is simply: 
Is conscription the wisest means for ob- 
And here 


influence, 


tainment of these objectives? 


we return to its ultimate 
where alone its legitimacy can be ascer- 
tained. Would the effect of conscription 
on the individual support or destroy the 
claims of its advocates? 


The boy of 18 years is primarily an 


adventurer who strives after the pat- 
adventure prescribed by his 
The family environment has left 
him profoundly marked, but his imma- 
turity ofttimes prevents the application 
ol that influence to the issues of daily 
conduct. At least temporarily he is at 
the merey of the community will; and 
though he may eventually out-stride its 


tern of 


group. 


narrow influence, its stars and scars be- 


come an irrevocable part of his per- 
manent self. 

Chief of Army Chaplains Arnold has 
succinctly expressed the advantages 


which the exponents of conscription are 
confident 
the 


such a program would offer 
“Universal training . 

the home discipline 
and self-control of the younger genera- 


tion.’”’ 


boy: 
would strengthen 


This is an aim of all who work with 


vouth. But there is no practicable dis- 
cipline of life apart from that which 
arises through the free integration of 


rersonality around the pivot point of 
total allegiance to an ideal beyond and 
above the confines of the individual, be 
that ideal religious 
Does anyone believe that severe and im- 
such innet 
Is it suggested that the 
state itself become such an ideal, and 


social, moral, or 


nersonai reeviations teach 


discipline? 


if so, are we not now in the bloody 
harvest of a similar faith? Could con- 


scription provide an ideal beyond and 
above the state? 
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At the very age when youth should 
he given the widest choice of expression 
and opportunity for personal activity, 
conscription would violate the right to 
growth through its unqualified subju- 
gation of the personality. A low and 
static standard the aspira- 
tions of the individual in a _ herd-ex- 
pression afforded by a loose use of both 
liquor and women. For more young 


mutilates 


dreams have turned to dust on the scar- 
let couch than in all the world’s market- 
Military authorities have re- 
peatedly proven their inability to handle 
effectively these spiritual maggots. 


places. 


And once such an expression becomes 
habitual, with inner discipline obliter- 
ated through regimentation, a_ bestial- 
ization insidiously overcomes young 
manhood. It is doubtful if the person- 
ality ever fully recovers from the gan- 
grenous sensuality that is bred by the 
iron uniformity and sordid license of 
this experience. 

Granting that there are exceptions to 
an ultimate influence of this type, is 
conscription the logical means to inter- 
national security, democratization and 
health if a majority of its participants 
fall beneath a moral and psychological 
curse? Could it have been such a curse 
that participated in the disintegration 
of French culture? Would any church 
or college program be equipped to coun- 
teract the experiences of twelve regi- 
mented months? 

3efore accepting such legislation 
there would be value in an exhaustive 
examination of the other means whereby 
There 
would be wisdom in considering first the 
opinions of the 


our objectives can be obtained, 
responsible soldiers 
when they return from the wars. Be- 
cause if there are two ways of obtain- 
ing a single objective, the choice must 
be made on the basis of each course’s 
ultimate influence on the individual. 
For a people who does not believe the 
end justifies the means, that is our cri- 
terion. 
MONROE BUSH, JR. 


Calvinism—aA Spirit 
John Calvin was a great man, but 
Was it 
in his Insitutes of the Christian Reli- 
gion? 


wherein did his greatness lie? 


Some would answer in the af- 
firmative. Here is the product of a ge- 
nius, a great theological treatise, which 
alone of Protestant writings can match 
the Summa Theologiae of Thomas Aqui- 
nas. Although not altogether original, 
it still shows its greatness by its organi- 
zation and systematization. 

Or did it lie in his exegetical ability 
——he, the father of modern exegesis, 
with his commentaries on most of the 
books of the Bible? 

Or was it in his work as a Reformer 

a man who was the father of the Re- 
formed churches of the world, who laid 
the foundation for a system of church 
polity wich has been the model for 
democratic government, who saved the 
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Reformation from failure? 

Or was it in his work as a proponent 
of the social aspect of the gospel—a man 
who attempted to put Christian prin- 
ciples into practice in government and 
society and who made the city of 
Geneva ‘Exhibit A’ for Protestant- 
ism, in a time when it was fighting for 
its very life against the Roman Church, 
which was only too ready to criticize 
and find fault? 

Most of us would say that it lies in 
all of these things. 
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But we are prone 
to leave out that which includes these 
and yet goes beyond them, and this is 
the spirit of the man. 

We are living in a day when we find 
the ministers and laymen of our church 
hurling epithets of heresy at one an- 
other because they claim the other has 
departed from the historic Calvinistic 
tradition; when one group calls another 
modernistic and liberal: because they 
wish to modify the Confession of Faith, 
which is based on the Institutes, when 
only ae few Southern 
ministers and fewer laymen have ever 
read the Institutes, and still fewer, any 
of Calvin’s commentaries and shorter 


Presbyterian 


works; when men are more concerned 
with holding, like the Pharisees, to the 
letter of the law (or the Confession), 
when our church is fast becoming a 
church concerned with paying 
“tithe of mint and dill and cummin,” 
than with ‘‘the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, mercy, and faith.” 

As Calvin himself*says in his Insti- 
tutes, “We weary ourselves with verbal 
controversies; thus the truth is lost in 
altercation; thus charity expires in odi- 
ous contention.”’ 


more 


And so let us try to rediscover the 
spirit of John Calvin, which has been 
lost in the midst of all this discussion. 

The symbol of the spirit of Calvin is 
in his own Crest, picturing a flaming 
heart held in an outstretched hand, and 
with these words, ‘‘Willingly and sin- 
cerely I give thee my heart.’’ As John 
A. Mackay has said, ‘‘Heart and hand 
together! The flaming heart is the 
symbol of love’s devotion of passionate 
response to God. The extended hand is 
the renewed will which gives up to God 
the most precious thing in human per- 
sonality and thereafter his 
And in interpreting Calvin’s 
crest, Dr. Mackay also says, ‘‘Christian- 


engages 
service.” 


ity consists in the willing and utter sur- 
render to God of a life that has been set 
aflame by nis love.’’ 

How far different and removed is 
this expression of Christianity from the 
staid scholasticism of our day and of 
many in our chureh. Our religion is a 
vital and living thing, a close relation- 
ship to Christ, our Lord and 
Savionr, and not merely intellectual as- 


Jesus 


‘ent to the tenets of a confession set 
down in a day and time so far removed 
A confession does have 
a place, and we should not neglect the 
possession of one, but when it takes the 


from our own. 
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place of a living Christianity, as it has 
with so many, and when any departure 
from one word or one phrase of the in- 
terpretation set down in our Confession 
means that a person is a heretic and 
damned, it has lost its piace and usurped 
the position which rightly belongs to 
something else. 

‘alvinism is a way of life, and when 
we see the men that have been produced 
by it—ien who are willing to take 
their place in the world and battle for 
the Lord, men who are willing to make 
their lives count for him—-we know that 
it is not some vain babblings of foolish 
men. But when Calvinism comes to be 
doctrine for doctrine’s sake, we find its 
power slipping. 

If our church wants to regain its place 
of importance, if it wants to help in- 
crease the Kingdom instead of sharing 
in its decrease, it must regain the spirit 
of Calvin. ‘‘Willingly and sincerely I 
zive thee my heart.” 

CHARLES R. McCAIN. 


Editorial Briefs 


The current’ distinction between 
“soft” and “hard’’ peace measures is 
an unfortunate one. In most cases, 
these terms are used only as descrip- 
tions of the means of peace measures— 
and usually both advocate the same kind 
of end. 











Most advocates of a ‘‘soft’’ peace un- 
derstand that even though the aggres- 
sor nations be punished lightly at the 
end of the war, the Allied nations will 
always have the power to put them 
down in case they get out of hand in 
the future. 





The proponents of a ‘‘hard’’ peace 
contend that we should punish the ag- 
geressors so severely that they will never 
he able to get out of hand, and thus 
peace will be preserved. 

However, the Christian ideal should 
be described by neither of these terms. 
It should have as the end of the peace 
measures it advocates a world fellow- 
world brotherhood—of  na- 
tions. And the means it should use 
are re-education, rehabilitation, and re- 
spiritualization of aggressor nations—a 
process to be continued until those na- 
tions can be brothers. Furthermore, 
during this process two things must be 
recognized: first, all citizens of aggres- 
sor nations have not been in favor of 
their policies, and, second, no measures 
should be enforced upon these nations 
purely for the benefit of Allied nations. 


ship—a 





Therefore, the distinction that should 
be made is one that brings out the dif- 
ferences in the intensity of Allied effort 
in peace—that is, an ‘“‘easy” or a ‘‘diffi- 
cult” peace. And the Christian dare 
not take the ‘‘easy’’ way out. 

R. E. COGSWELL. 
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I VISITED SEVENTEENTH STREET 


By BENJAMIN A. LYNT 





Editor's Note: One of the most sig- 
nificant examples of our church’s work 
among Negroes is the Seventeenth 
Street Mission in Richmond, under the 
direction of the Rev. C. Emerson Smith 
and Miss Elinor Curry. The following 
are the first impressions of a seminary 


student who visited the Mission. 


Y FIRST conceptions of the nature 
M of the work at the Seventeenth 
Street Mission were formed as we 

made our way along the narrow and 
dirty street to the Mission and as I be- 
gan to see at first-hand ithe commodities 
with which the staff of the 
works so long and so tirelessly 
most part, 
pinched by circumstance and the dis- 
tinction of race 
erty; 


Mission 
for the 
personalities starved and 
-living in abject pov- 

ill-clothed, _ill-fed, 
illiterate—subjected until their outlook 
is warped, their hope all but dead, and 
their souls forgotten. 

These conceptions were strengthened 
as we passed by the local grammar 
school, which, I was told, is most inade- 
quate. 


ill-housed, 


The school rooms are so greatly 
over-crowded that sessions must be held 
in shifts. Still 
enough books to go 
home study is impossible. 

While I was still mulling over these 
impressions, we arrived at the Mission, 
and there I met the young and ener- 
getic Mr. Smith. He was in the base- 
ment of the Mission, busily engaged in 


worse, there are not 


around, so that 


conducting a program of recreation for 
eight- and nine-year-olds. These young- 
sters, not yet acquainted with the 
problems of maturity or tragedy as such, 
were bubbling with laughter and energy, 
wholesomely enjoying ‘‘steal the bacon,” 
“skip tag,’ ‘‘chicken fights’ and other 
games providing an outlet for that 
nervous energy typical of their age. 
Among the group was an appealing 
little fellow named ‘‘Baby Joe’’—sixty- 
five pounds of activity, with bright 
brown eyes and a flashing smile. He 
possessed all the natural qualities of a 
leader, and I could not help wondering 
in what direction he would be leading 


when more years had been added to 
him in such an environment as Seven- 


teenth Street. 


E LEFT the youngsters and pro- 
ceeded upstairs to the play- 
room for teen-agers. There we 

found competitive sports on a little 
higher plane in progress—ping-pong, 


checkers, badminton and the like. Al- 
though these games are a little more 
refined in nature than those the younger 
ones were playing, they were being no 
less enthusiastically pursued. 

These children, I have learned, were 
at that sensitive age when an aware- 
ness of the complexities of life is mani- 
fested and the utmost care and super- 
vision must be exercised in order that 
their energy and growing interest in 
self-expression may be directed into con- 
structive channels. 

I was told that it is from this age 
group that the ranks of juvenile de- 
linquent are filled. They must walk a 
great distance to and from high school 
each day, for want of funds for trans- 
portation. After school hours, most of 
them are employed at pitifully low 
wages, working until after dark. When 
they come home, they are tired from the 
day’s routine and yet eager for that so- 
necessary recreation. These are factors 
that breed delinquency unless some 
wholesome outlet is provided, and the 
Mission is the only agency in the neigh- 
borhood that provides such an outlet. 

As an example of the Mission’s work 
among this group of teen-agers, I was 
told of a tall and powerfully built young 
man, the only one of five brothers who 
had never appeared in juvenile court or 
served a sentence. He had been reached 
by the Mission early enough to save him 
from being another one of the neigh- 
borhood’s problem children. He is still 
something of a problem to the Mission, 
for he has not yet acquired complete 
stability and is unable to hold a job 
very long. But, he attends the Mis- 
sion; he is off the streets and away 
from the danger spots; and he is ex- 
posed to Christian love and wholesome 
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activities. 
hope. 


For him there is yet much 


WAS also told of a young family in 
which has been realized the fruits 
of the seeds sown by the Mission 

a generation berore. The young couple 
came from homes of Seventeenth Street 
Christians, the product of the Mission’s 
work. Under the influence of the Mis- 
sion’s training, they had a Christian 
marriage and established a Christian 
home. When the father was called to 
serve in the Army last year, he left his 
family under the burden of several large 
debts. He wrote to Miss Curry, of the 
Mission’s staff, asking her to call on 
his wife and to see if something could 
be done. Fortunately, the wife herself 
had appealed to Miss Curry and was 
willing to receive in a fine spirit the 
aid which was offered. Menus were 
planned so that the children would be 
nutritiously fed, a budget was worked 
out whereby the debts could be paid off 
gradually, and a savings account was 
opened. That was several months ago. 
The debts have all been paid now, the 
children continue to be fed properly, 
and the savings account is growing. 
When the father returns it will be pos- 
sible for him to open a business of his 
own and to re-establish himself in the 
community with greater ease. 

These are but few of the impressions 
that were made on that visit, but they 
may serve to illustrate the fact that 
without the Mission and its tireless 
workers, there would be no agency in 
that area bringing the full message of 
the gospel, and there would be little 
hope for any good coming out of that 
neighborhood. Much has been done and 
much more remains to be accomplished. 





Hyman to the Trinity 
(Hymn tune: Melita) 


O gracious Father, hear, we pray, 

Thy children o’er the world today 

Who lift their hearts through Christ to 
thee: 

On land, in air, and on the sea; 

Do thou our hearts with courage fill, 

And grant that we may do thy will. 


O Holy Spirit, Comforter, 

Their burdens help thy children bear: 

Let sorrow, fear, anxiety, 

Be lost in trusting all to thee; 

Be thou our strength, O God of Power, 
And bear us through this trying hour. 


O Saviour, Christ, of Galilee, 
Now bind our wayward hearts to thee: 
O fill us with thy joy and peace; 
Let man-made strife and envy cease; 
And let mankind from shore to shore 
Thy praises sing for evermore! 
Amen. 
RAY SPIVEY 
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Union Seminary Makes Plans to Meet the Future 


Additional Professorships To Be 
Added; Project New Buildings 
And Remodeling Program 


Important and far-reaching changes 
in the faculty and plant of Union The- 
ological Seminary are being contem- 
plated by the administration, according 
to President B. R. Lacy, Jr. 


Additional Chairs Planned For 

In an effort to provide for an antici- 
pated increase in the student body dur- 
ing the years immediately following the 
war, plans are now being formulated 
for the establishment of four additional 
chairs in the faculty, extensive remodel- 
ing of the present plant, and the con- 
struction of two or more additional 
buildings. 

The first additional faculty member 
will in all probability be a director of 
field work. All responsibility for locat- 
ing and supervising students in their 
work as pulpit supplies during the term 
and as student pastors during the sum- 
mer will be shifted to this professor. 

By means of seminars, personal con- 
ferences, and observation of the stu- 
dents in their actual parish work, the 
director of field work will counsel stu- 
dents on this practical phase of their 
seminary training. By this plan, it is 
the purpose of the administration to 
capitalize on the value of these actual 
work experiences and integrate them 
thoroughly into the curriculum. 

If his time permits, the director’s 
counselling services will also be avail- 
able for recent graduates of the semi- 
nary. His chair will be considered in 
the department of practical theology, 
where he will serve as associate to Pro- 
fessor W. T. Thompson. 

Other professorships, to be added 
when possible, will include Biblical the- 
ology, apologetics, and Christian soci- 
ology and ethics. President Lacy said 
that present plans call for the financing 
of these chairs through some form of 
a “living endowment.” 


Remodeling Program to Be Launched 


The remodeling program, to be 
launched as soon as funds and building 
materials are available, concerns in par- 
ticular unfinished parts of the library 
and the interior of the dormitories. 

The three steps still remaining be- 
fore the library reaches its final form 
are: the erection of two towers on the 
west wing, completing the exterior, and 
providing for additional stacks; the re- 
placing of the east wing balcony with 
a second floor, providing a projection 
room for visual education, and the par- 
titioning off of the present east wing 
floor into offices where there are now 
alcoves; the installation of air-condi- 
tioning machinery to make study tem- 
perature ideal in summer and winter. 





Why ‘‘Union’’ Seminary? 

Union Seminary had its beginning 
in the years 1806-1807 with the 
raising of $2,500 by Hanover Pres- 
bytery for the purchase of a theo- 
logical library. In 1812 the project 
was given over to the care of the 
Synod of Virginia, but in 1822 it was 
returned to Hanover Presbytery. The 
seminary was formally opened in 
1824, and two years later came un- 
der the care of the General Assem- 
bly. Hanover Presbytery surrendered 
control of the seminary to the Synods 
of Virginia and North Carolina in 
1827. It was in recognition of this 
plan of co-partnership ‘that the 
name was officially designated as 
“Union” Theological Seminary. 











Westminster will be the first dormi- 
tory remodeled, with Watts and Rich- 
mond immediately following. Modern 
shower facilities and the refurnishing 
of students’ rooms are among the 
changes considered. 

Two new buildings are tentatively 
projected. One is the Neel Ray Dormi- 
tory for graduate students, which will 
be erected on the quadrangle, possibly 
by erecting a joining wing between two 
of the present faculty homes. 

A gymnasium, ‘‘modest but ade- 
quate,” is next called for, to be located 
across Brook Road on the Westwood 
Tract. In addition, consideration is 
being given to the erection of several 
faculty homes. 

President Lacy pointed out that 
Union Seminary records show a size- 
able influx of students following the 
War Between the States and World 
War iI. The projected increase in 
faculty and buildings is the seminary’s 
attempt to be prepared for a similar 
influx in the immediate postwar period. 


The Graduate Department in the 
Postwar Period 

Rather extensive plans have been 
formulated for the graduate department 
in the postwar period. These include an 
invitation to all of our chaplains to 
spend some time at the seminary after 
they are mustered out of the armed 
forces. They also include expansion of 
the present facilities for graduate work. 

According to letters received by semi- 
nary officials in reply to letters sent out 
to a number of chaplains last summer, 


many wish to return for study. The 
reasons given for this desire are 
numerous and convincing. One chap- 


lain says, “It (this period at the semi- 
nary) would enable one to adjust to 
civilian life without being under the 
constant and critical scrutiny of a con- 
gregation.”’ Another adds, “I feel the 


Provision Announced For Resident 
Study by Returning Chaplains; 
Library to be Expanded 


need of getting into touch with the 
church again to see what it is doing.’ 
Still others desire that regular minis- 
ters from the regular pastorate be in- 
vited to come to the seminary while 
they are there because “it would draw 
together in a helpful fellowship those 
who have been in the service and those 
who have remained at home.” 


Chaplains to Be Financially Aided 


Because there will be difficulty on the 
part of many of these chaplains in 
financing even so short a stay at the 
seminary, plans are going forward to 
provide some means for making this 
possible. All of the appropriate re- 
sources of the seminary will be put at 
the disposal of the returning chaplains. 
This will mean the the full use of the 
library, the privilege of attending any 
classes they may choose, admission to 
courses leading to the Th. M. degree 
where qualified, and conference with in- 
dividual professors as time allows. It 
is understood that during this period 
preference will be given to the chap- 
lains by the graduate department, even 
to the point of curtailment or suspen- 
sion of work with other enrollees. 

The graduate department, to meet 
further the needs of the chaplains, will 
be asked to provide additional courses, 
or opportunities for group discussion 
which the chaplains may desire. It is 
understood that leaders from outside the 
faculty of* Union Seminary will be in- 
vited to participate in this work where 
necessary or advisable. 


Other Plans for Graduates 


Plans are also going forward for the 
general expansion of the graduate de- 
partment of the seminary after the war. 
Increasing enrollment and larger de- 
mands for information even now make 
this imperative. During the current 
session, there have been seventy-four 
graduate students in residence. 

A special service of the seminary in 
this field has been the midwinter course 
for ministers provided during January 
and the summer session in August. 
These periods are chosen because they 
best coincide with the vacations of 
ministers. The faculty also offers spe- 
cial graduate courses covering all de- 
partments of instruction for graduate 
students who desire to do work in resi- 
dence at the seminary for the entire 
session, or for any of its terms. Courses 
are offered leading to the master of 
theology and doctor of theology de- 
grees. Even now committees are work- 
ing on improving the standards and 
facilities of the already well-organized 
graduate department of the seminary. 
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The Library Plans for Larger Influence 


With a background of one hundred 
and thirty-seven years of service to the- 
ological students, the library of 
Theological 


Union 
Seminary today is prepar- 
ing for a still larger influence in minis- 


terial education. 

A “compleat theological library’ was 
included in the first plans for a school 
of theology at Hampden-Sydney College, 
when in 1806 old Hanover 
public 


Presbytery 
support of its under- 
And from its inception as the 
basis for ministerial education at Hamp- 
den-Sydney College, the library has had 
purpose: to 


asked for 


taking. 


one dominant render the 


widest possible service The accumu- 
lation of books has been stressed 
through the years, but always with a 


view to further 


offered 


improvement of 
to students 


the 


service minis- 


and 


ters in active work. 

In accordance with this purpose, the 
library building has been enlarged to 
provide reading accommodations for 125 
students, 125,000 


was 


with stack space for 


volumes. The new building de- 
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signed preeminently for service. The 
development program will continue to 
go forward as rapidly as resources and 
building conditions permit. 

The growth of the Union Seminary 
library has stimulated theological 
development in the South, as 
other schools have seen the possibility 
of a larger service through the library 
facilities. 

Library service has been directed by 
trained supervisors, and the service is 
being” maintained despite the loss of 
skilled library assistants. A 
distinctive feature is the student staff, 
whose members are not merely pages, 
but have responsible positions in tech- 
nical departments of the library. 
proficient student 


library 


several 


These 
assistants have an 
part in the effective 
rendered by the library. 


essential service 


Its Extension Service 


Graphic evidence of the _ library’s 
growing service is seen in the extension 
department, initiated fifteen years ago 
to provide a loan service for ministers 


in the field. Six hundred church leaders 
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from Rhode Island to Texas borroy 
some two thousand books each year 
through this department. To infory 
these pastors of new additions to the 
library collection, the extension depart. 
ment has for fourteen years published 
lists of recent Since 193 
the library has circulated its own jour. 
nal, the Seminary Book Shelf, which 
now includes bibliographical articles 
written by members of the faculties of 
Union Seminary and the Assembly's 
Training School. 

By action of the seminary board of 
trustees, the library in point of service 
and privilege belongs equally to students 
of the seminary and the Assembly’s 
Training School. Several training 
school students have been members of 
the library staff. 

With these plans Union Seminary 
looks ahead to meet the immediate 
needs of the postwar world and to fit 
itself better to prepare ministers for 
the church of the future. 

—ALBERT C. WINN, 
H. EDWIN PICKARD, 
CONNOLLY GAMBLE. 


accessions. 











AIRPLANE VIEW OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (Assembly’s Training School, upper right)— 
For a century and a third Union Theological Seminary has sent forth her sons to preach the Gospel of Christ in 


time of peace, and to minister to the men of the Army and Navy during five wars. Today, with an excellent 


new library and an unusually able faculty, we look forward with eager expectation to the day when our chap- 


lains will return for refreshment, and when vigorous young men with intent purpose will assemble from all 


corners of the world to begin their theological training. Will you have a part with us in this great work? In- 


quiries may be addressed to: 
Virginia, 


The President, Union Theological Seminary, 3401 Brook Road, Richmond 22. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Greenbrier Approves 
Term Pastorate Plan 


West Virginia News Letter 


Greenbrier Presbytery has approved 
the report of a special committee recom- 
mending favorable consideration of the 
proposed plan for term pastorates where 
pastors and people wish to enter such a 
plan. Although pointing out several 
points for further study, the presbytery 
put itself on record as favoring the plan 
as a definite step in the right direction. 
Although talked about in recent years 
as one method of facilitating pastoral 
changes the plan now being discussed 
is the first to suggest the means of ac- 
complishing this at the end of one term. 
Since the plan has been sent to the pres- 
byteries, not for approval or disappro- 
val, but for study and advice, the sug- 
gestions are being returned to the As- 
sembly’s permanent committee for its 
guidance. 


United Effort in Huntington Churches 
Seen in Beverly Hills Organization 


The newest church in Kanawha Pres- 
bytery is the Beverly Hills Church in 
Huntington, organized on a recent Sun- 
day with 94 charter members, seven el- 
ders and six deacons. This is the second 
church to be organized under the di- 
rection of former missionaries to Japan 
Charles A. Logan and Mrs. Logan, since 
their return to this country in 1941. 
The first was Northminster Church, 
Roanoke, Va. Serving as mission pas- 
tor of Huntington’s First Church (1981 
members), Dr. Logan has received 30 
members from that church which is also 
providing six building lots and drawing 
up plans for a thoroughly adequate 
building. At the organization meeting 
presided over by the pastor of the First 
Church, Andrew R. Bird, Jr., the pastor 
of the Highlawn Church, W. P. Hooper, 
conducted the election of the officers 
and T. Henry Patterson, pastor of Sec- 
ond Church, led the ordination and in- 
Stallation. More than 30 elders from 
First, Second, Highlawn and Kenova 
churches assisted in the service. Ap- 
proximately 130 Presbyterian families 
already have been found in the terri- 
tory served by this church. Highlawn 
Church has contributed seven families 
to the membership. Now the First 
Church is purchasing a lot on Wildshire 
Drive for the purpose of building and 
organizing another church. The Second 
Church (448 members) has purchased 
a lot in Spring Valley and plans for a 
hew church are underway there. At 
Dunbar, near Charleston, good progress 
is being made on the construction of the 
new building. 
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Bluestone Claims Record For 
Ministers Going Into Chaplaincy : 
More ministers in proportion to the 
presbytery’s membership have gone into 
the chaplaincy from Bluestone than 
from any other presbytery in the As- 
sembly, according to the stated clerk. 
Many churches have been left pas- 
torless and with some pastors leav- 
ing smaller churches for larger con- 
gregations, the possibility of securing 
pastors for these smaller churches ap- 
pears to be none too good. Church 
leaders speak of the situation as grave 
and can see no solution except as they 
are urging a spirit of prayer for more 
ministers and the definite enlistment 
of young men in training for the gospel 
ministry, 


WILLIAM R. SMITH. 
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Council of N. C. Youth 
Talked at Greensboro 


North Carolina News Letter 


Plans for an_ interdenominational 
council for the youth of North Carolina 
under the sponsorship of the state coun- 
cil of churches were developed at a re- 


cent meeting in Greensboro. With its 
statewide organization channeled 
through the denominations, the con- 


templated council will also stimulate 
the organization of local councils of 
youth in the promotion of a four-point 
program: (1) To express unity of Chris- 
tian fellowship: affirm unity in Christ; 
(2) To create a Christian atmosphere 





reasonable expense. 
nation’s life. 


stressed. 


1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1945 


Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
A liberal arts college for men. 


Ideal location, strong faculty, 


Unusual record for producing leaders in every sphere of the 
Personal and vocational guidance for the individual student is 


For further information write to 


PRESIDENT EDGAR G. GAMMON 
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in the community; put the church at the 
center of tne community life; (3) To 
train for religious leadership: appoint 
standing committees to direct youth 
energies in definite projects; (4) To 
provide Christian fellowship for young 
people. Isaac Beckes, of Chicago, di- 
rector of youth work and of the United 
Christian Youth Movement of the [Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, Mary Louise Woodson, chairman 
of the youth committee of the N. C. 
Council of Churches, and Ernest J. Ar- 
nuold, executive secretary of the council, 
were adult teaders at the Greensboro 
meeting. Young people and adult ad- 
visers from the denominations and from 
local council organizations will meet 
later to carry on this projected organi- 
zation. 


Mecklenburg Disapproves Optional Plan 
For Term Pastorates by Unanimous Vote 


By unanimous vote Mecklenburg 
Presbytery looks with disfavor upon the 
proposed plan for optional use of the 
term pastorate provision submitted by 
the last Assembly for study and advice 
of the presbyteries. Declaring that 
“some men in some pulpits were born 
restless,’’ and that ‘‘a spirit of absolute 
surrender to Christ on the part of min- 
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isters, elders, and people” is needed 
rather than some change in the present 
pastor-congregation relationship, the 
committee making the report found no 
dissenting voice in its discussion of the 
problem. Offered as a possible optional 
plan for churches and ministers wishing 
to enter it, the ‘‘term pastorate” pro- 
posal as being studied throughout the 
Assembly calls for the designation of 
pastors for specified periods with pro- 
vision for change or the renewal of the 
relationship at the end of that time. 
Mecklenburg declared its reasons for re- 
jecting the plan under these headings: 
(1) The growth of the Methodist 
Church under such a plan is not to be 
attributed to this plan; the Baptist 
Church has grown even more rapidly 
with no machinery for pastoral change; 
i2) The plan would not allay restless- 
ness but would encourage it; (3) The 
plan would violate the idea of ‘the 
parity of pastors and people’; (4) Such 
a plan would call for the surrender of 
‘‘a long cherished principle of democ- 
racy’; (5) Presbytery never has acted 
very successfully as bishop, beyond cer- 
tain prescribed limits, and there is 
grave reason to doubt that it ever can; 
(6) The end sought by those favoring 
the term pastorate could be reached 
better, if reached at all, by elevating, so 
to speak, and developing the relation of 
stated supply rather than by degrading 
the relation ef pastor; (7) Old congre- 
gations and old ministers made new in 
Christ might do far more toward al- 
laying restlessness than all the machin- 
ery that can be created. The report 





details. 
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which was adopted by the presbytery 
was presented by Charles M. Boyd and 
J. E. Wayland, pastors, and Hunter 
Marshall, an elder. 


Convocation of Churches Is 
Called Off For Second Year 


Members of the executive committee, 
advisory committee, and department 
chairmen of the North Carolina Council 
of Churches have received notification 
that the previously-scheduled convoca- 
tion of churches, planned for Charlotte 
the week after Easter, will not be held 
in view of Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion rulings. Last year’s convocaticn 
was cancelled by officers of the council 
because of unforeseen conflicts. 

JAMIE D. STIMSON. 


Presbyteries Plan for 


Full Rally Schedule 


Appalachia News Letter 


More than 2,000 young people from 
over the Synod of Appalachia are ex- 
pected to attend the spring rallies con- 
ducted in various sections of the synod 
under the direction of the presbytery’s 
religious education committee—unless 
ODT rulings forbid them. Abingdon 
Presbytery has eight meetings scheduled 
for late April and early May while Hol- 
ston Presbytery’s rallies come early in 
April. A presbytery-wide meeting is 
planned for Asheville Presbytery young 
people in Hendersonville on Monday af- 
ter Easter, while Knoxville Presbytery 
expects to reach its young people in four 
district meetings. 


Growing Signal Mountain Church 
Arranges for Larger Plant 


While church school attendance over 
the nation has been declining during 
recent years, attendance at the Signal 
Mountain church school in Chattanooga 
has mounted steadily higher, going from 
+300 to more than 435 in a five year 
period. Result of this increase is seen 
in crowded conditions in the church 
buildings necessitating a new building 
program for postwar realization. Vol- 
unteer workers under the leadership of 
William R. Fenn have already secured 
cash and pledges amounting to more 
than $28,000 on their $50,000 goal. 
Building plans call for the addition of 
an assembly hall, departmental rooms, 
a recreational room, a church office and 
a small chapel. George Forman is chair- 
man of the building committee and Wil- 
liam S. Thorington is pastor. 

GRAHAM McCHESNEY. 





SYNOD CORRESPONDENTS 





Items of more than local interest which 
might be included in news letters from 
the synods should be sent to the men 
an below well in advance of the dates 
ziven: 

March 13 
Alabama, Harry H. Bryan, Bessemer. 
Mississippi, C. E. S. Kraemer, Leland. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBY'CERIAN 


Jesus Teaches Forgiveness 


By JAMES A. COGSWELL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MA RCH 4 


Scripture: Matthew 18; 20; 22:1-33 


This lesson on forgiveness stands 
among those closest to the heart of 
Christ’s message. In order to appre- 
ciate fully its value, it is necessary to 
see the passage we are studying in its 
context. With this lesson, we enter 
the final portion of Matthew’s Gospel, 
in which the whole movement is toward 
Christ’s Passion. The section is intro- 
duced in 16:21: ‘‘From that time began 
Jesus to show unto his disciples, that 
he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer 
many things of the elders and chief 
priests and scribes, and be killed, and 
the third day be raised up.’’ This idea 
remains paramount in the mind of 
Christ, as we see in 17:22-23, 20:17-19, 
and that memorable proclamation in 
20:28: ‘“‘The Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many.” 
Therefore, this lesson must be under- 
stood in relation to the dominant theme 
in this closing portion of the life of 
Christ: the coming Cross. Little won- 
der that, as Jesus foresaw his supreme 
manifestation of God’s forgiving love to- 
ward men, his heart should be burdened 
with the urgent message of the neces- 
sity of forgiveness among men. 

The discourse which Jesus begins in 
chapter 18 is especially directed toward 
the moral training of the disciples. 

Verse 15 brings us to the subject with 
which we are immediately concerned: 
after Jesus warns against giving of- 
fenses, he counsels how to receive of- 
fenses. He describes the procedure to 
be followed in dealing with a brother 
who has committed an offense (vv. 
15-17). The passage brings out a truth 
which it is very necessary for us to 
recognize at the outset: Human for- 
giveness must be directed to rousing the 
offender’s conscience. It must not ig- 
nore the evil that is in the wrongdoer. 
By reproof and rebuke the offender 
must be taught that forgiveness is not 
weak charitableness; and because for- 
giveness must be restorative and cura- 
tive, if it is to be of value, the offended 
should wait for repentance from the 
wrongdoer as a condition of restoration 
to fellowship. Forgiveness will be 
valueless if it ceases to be ethical. 


I. JESUS’ TEACHING 
A. Peter’s Question (18:21-22) 
The passage immediately concerned 
with the question of forgiveness is in- 


troduced by a question from Peter. This 
impetuous, outspoken disciple expressed 


the query which was probably on the 
heart of everyone in the group. He had 
heard Jesus say, “If thy brother sin 
against thee. . . .” (v. 15), but the 
solution which Jesus offered seemed to 
him rather difficult to apply. Therefore 
he asked, ‘‘How oft shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him; until 
seven times?’’ Surely, Peter thought, 
there are limits to this kind of, forbear- 


ance. Is one to go on forgiving for- 
ever? Is there not reason: for doubting 


the sincerity of repeated repentance? 
Will not seven times be a generous al- 
lowance? Why, according to the rab- 
binical tradition, forgiveness, even by 
God, was limited to three times (cf. 
Amos 1:3ff.; Job 33:29). If three trans- 
gressions filled up the measure that God 
might forgive, ought man to be more 
placable? In raising the number from 
three to seven, Peter no doubt felt that 
he was manifesting an unusually charit- 
able spirit. 

But our Lord’s reply showed that 
Peter was still far from understanding 
the principle involved. Peter apparently 
had not yet comprehended the basic 
meaning of the Sermon on the Mount, 
nor even of the specific prayer wherein 
Christ had taught his disciples to pray, 
“Forgive us our debts, as we also have 
forgiven our debtors.’ So, Jesus re- 
plied, ‘‘I say not unto thee, Until seven 
times, but, Until seventy times seven.’’ 
Which can only mean that there should 
be no counting at all; that a man’s for- 
giving spirit should know no limits. 

Thus Christ lifted the subject of for- 
giveness out of the legal sphere into the 
evangelic. For him, forgiveness is not 
quantitive but qualitative. The ques- 
tion of importance is not how often we 
forgive, but whether we possess a spirit 
which will continually encourage offen- 
ders to turn from their evil and do 
right. Our concern must never be with 
the act itself, but with the object of our 
act. We must not pride ourselves upon 
forgiving, but ever seek the ultimate 
good of the person or group forgiven. 


B. The Kingdom Parable (18:21-34) 


The heart of Jesus’ teaching concern- 
ing forgiveness is in this ‘‘kingdom 
parable”’ of the unmerciful servant. 

“‘Therefore,’’ Jesus begins, suggesting 
that the aim of this parable is to justify 
his former demand, “the kingdom of 
heaven is likened unto a certain king, 
who would make a reckoning with his 
servants.’’ One servant is found to owe 
10,000 
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million dollars. (This is a probable 
amount, but is best taken as the legiti- 
mate hyperbole of a parable.) The king 
demands payment, but the servant 
pleads, ‘‘Lord, have patience with me, 
and I will pay thee all.” To which the 
king compassionately responds by for- 
giving both the debt and the debtor. But 
the servant proceeds to hunt out one of 
his fellow-servants, who owes him a 
debt of 100 shillings, or approximately 
seventeen dollars. Laying hold on him 
(as only a petty creditor can), he cries 
out, “PAY, if you owe anything!’ The 
fellow-servant pleads for lenience in 
words almost identical with those pre- 
viously employed by the servant him- 
self. Yet the servant gives not an inch, 
but demands retributive punishment for 
the amount owed him. When the other 
fellow-servants see what is being done, 
they display their outraged public con- 
science by going to the king and laying 
the facts before him. Then the king 
calls the servant to him, and adminis- 
ters a stern but deserved rebuke, Surely 
this servant could have had mercy on 
his fellow-servant, for even if he had 
forgiven him 10,000 times, his acts 
would not have equalled in amount the 
one act from which he had benefitted. 
So the king in turn places the same 
severe sentence upon the servant, and 
rightfully demands the entire, though 
impossible, payment of his debt. We 
are reminded of the words of James 
(Jas. 2:13): ‘For judgment is without 
mercy to him that hath showed no 
mercy’; and also those of our Lord 
(Mt. 7:2): “With what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall be judged.” 


C. Summary (18:35) 

This last verse sums up the whole 
teaching: ‘‘So shall also my heavenly 
Father do unto you, if you forgive not 
every one his brother from your 
hearts.’”’ God does not forgive the un- 
forgiving. To do so would mean to 
violate all moral principle. He does 
not give to people what they are not 
prepared to _ receive. Redlich says: 
“‘God’s love has its stern side; it is an- 
tagonistic to self-interestedness.”” Plum- 
mer states: “The love that forgives is 
as necessary as the faith that prays.” 
And Paul exhorts, after having known 
the forgiving mercy of God as exhibited 
in all its significance in the atoning 
death of Christ: ‘“‘Be ye kind one to an- 
other, tenderhearted, forgiving each 
other, even as God also in Christ for- 
gave you.” (Eph. 4:32). 


Il. ITS APPLICATION 


A. Personal Living 


As we come to apply Jesus’ teaching 
on forgiveness, we see that it has a 
definite and dynamic meaning for our 
personal living. Three things are de- 
serving of particular emphasis: 

(1) The meaning of forgiveness.— 


talents, or approximately tenRedlich gives this definition: ‘“‘Complete 
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and unlimited restoration to fellowshipnaturally leads to bitterness, hostility, 


and friendship, 
law.”’ 


grounded on moral 
When any conciliatory act falls 
short of this full meaning, we may seri- 
ously question whether it may be 
termed true forgiveness. 

(2) The connection between divine 
forgiveness and human forgiveness.— 
Before Jesus’ time, divine forgiveness 
and human forgiveness had moved on 
parallel, independent lines. It was 
Christ who first realized their essential 
connection: he emphasized that divine 
forgiveness is contingent on human for- 
giveness, and made this 
necessary part of daily life. 

(3) The sinfulness of lack of forgive- 


principle a 


ness.—‘‘We are not apt to think of what 
seems to be a merely negative quality, 
the absence of a forgiving temper, as a 
fatal sin. There are many sins which 
we rightly regard as heinous, breaches 
of the sixth, or seventh, or eighth com- 
mandments. But we are not accustomed 
to think that to treasure up the recol- 
lection of injuries which we think that 
we have received from others may be a 
sin that is greater than these.’’ (Plum- 
mer.) When we realize the full mean- 
ing of human forgiveness and its im- 
portant relation to God's forgiveness 
of us, then are we impressed with the 
black sinfulness of an unforgiving 
spirit. 

Turning the light of this principle 
upon the broken friendships, the quar- 
reling homes, the heartless business 
relations of our day, we see how sadly 
we have failed to make Christian for- 
giveness real in our personal living. 
How often, day by day, do we repeat 
in one form or another those words 
spoken’ by the unmerciful servant: 
“PAY, if you owe anything!’’ Not only 
do we seek payment for petty debts, 
but, what is far worse, we demand 
retribution for petty offenses 
our proud natures. 


against 
Such an attitude 
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and hatred, and makes of life’s most 
intimate relationships a hell on earth. 
No wonder that we cannot know the 
peace of heart which comes from a con- 
sciousness of God’s forgiveness. For 
dams _ the 
stream of forgiving love fiowing from 
God to us, and places us under the 
condemnation which Jesus pronounced: 
“So shall also my heavenly Father do 
unto you, if ye forgive not every one 


such an unforgiving spirit 


his brother from your hearts.” 
B. Group Living. 


Jesus’ teaching on human forgiveness 
was not something altogether new. 
There had been occasions when Old Tes- 
tament writers caught something of the 
same spirit. But Jesus transformed the 
whole idea by giving it a universal ap- 
plication. This, then, surely gives us 
the opportunity, even the responsibility 
to apply the Christian principle of for- 
giveness universally in our own day. 

Among the problems involved in this 
application, none is more urgent and 
difficult than the treatment of our 
enemies following the present war, The 
Christian Church cannot avoid speak- 
ing about this problem, for it is a ques- 
tion on which thoughtful men every- 
where are seeking moral guidance. 

Three schools of thought concerning 
the treatment of our enemies are de- 
scribed by Paul Hutchinson in his book, 
From Victory to Peace. The first rests 
on one premise—that the enemy peo- 
ple are inherently, biologically brutal, 
ruthless and given to making war, and 
that in order to keep them from de- 
stroying the peace in the future they 
must, when defeated, be subjected to 
the severest repression which can be 
contrived. One American columnist has 
told the millions of newspaper readers 
who follow his views that the only true 
war aim of the United Nations is ‘‘the 
extermination of these nations as a 
inenace to the peace and safety of the 
world. Their lands should be taken 
over by outright conquest, though it 
takes a hundred years to exterminate 
the spirit that makes them so danger- 


’ 


ous.’ One wonders if the, men who 
say with such confidence, ‘‘The Germans 
are this’’ or “The Japanese are that,’’ 
and then proceed to propose appropriate 
punishments, have ever heard of Ed- 
mund Burke, who said: ‘‘You cannot 
draw up an indictment against a whole 
people.”’ 

A second school of thought finds its 
best expression in William Temple, the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
Christian ethic, the Archbishop agrees, 
teaches forgiveness of enemies. But 
forgiveness, according to the pattern 
set by Christ on the cross, is impossible 
in this case, for that pattern requires 
self-immolation, and no nation is pre- 
pared for that. Therefore, the inflic- 
tion of a just penalty for wrongdoing is 
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nearer to a Christian 
problem of 


solution of the 
treatment of a defeated 
enemy than any other which is practi- 
cally achievable, since this will at least 
not condone wrong. 

The third school of thought seeks an 
entirely different kind of postwar treat- 
ment for our enemies. It asserts that 
they are not to be dealt with on a basis 
of reprisal and repression. As Dr, 
Edward Hallett Carr says in his Con- 
ditions of Peace: ‘‘A policy of penaliza- 
tion, dismemberment, and permanent 
coercion would prove in the long run 
morally repugnant, physically impracti- 
cable, and economically retrograde.” 
And as the Church has’ expressed 
itself in the proclamation of the 
Delaware Peace Conference: ‘We _ be- 
lieve that it is contrary to the moral 
order that nations in their dealings with 
one another should be motivated by a 
spirit of revenge and retaliation. Such 
attitudes will lead, as they always have 
led, to renewed conflict.”” Rather, this 
school of thought proposes an active 
policy of forgiveness and 
@ in the long run it 


restitution. 
is better to fail 
through excessive faith which attempts 
the difficult and hazardous task of turn- 
ing an enemy into a friend than through 
the excessive cynicism which offers no 
prospect but the perpetuation of mu- 
tual hate.” (Carr). And as the church 
again spoke through the Princeton Con- 
ference: ‘“‘For the aggressor nations, 
Christianity involves reconciliation on 
the basis of justice, and the meeting of 
a spirit of repentance with a spirit of 
forgiveness. This attitude must charac- 
terize all policies to which Christians 
lend support.’’ 

As the close of the war in Burope 
becomes imminent, so increases. the 
tremendous responsibility of the Chris- 
tian Church to hold back the tides of 
hate, the thirstings for revenge which 
may be loosed following the war. It 
is the testimony of Lloyd George that 
at the end of the last war it was nct, 
with few exceptions, the delegates who 
sought to write vengeance into the 
Treaty of Versailles, but the delesates 
were forced to bow to the demands for 
punishment which arose from. the 
masses in their home countries. The 
church must see that no such unbridled 
passions destroy the coming effort to 
write an enduring peace. It must pro- 
claim the Christian message—the meet- 
ing of a spirit of repentance with a 
spirit of forgiveness. 

In closing, let us think whether the 
following accusation may be justly ap- 
plied to us, personally or nationally: 


This is the horror of the quest 
Wherein God’s Kingdom we would 
find, 
Not that we sin. but that to save 
Our virtues we must damr our kind. 


“So shall also my heavenly Father do 
unto you, if ye forgive not every one 
his brother from your Pearts.” 
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Novels of Faith 


By BALMER H. KELLY* 


One of the most striking develop- 
ments in the literature of recent years 
is the publication and tremendous popu- 
larity of numerous historical novels. Of 
especial interest within this apparent 
trend is the religious novel, based on 
Biblical history. Examples include such 
diverse types as the massive Joseph 
series of Thomas Mann, the two im- 
portant works of Sholem Asch, The 
Nazarene and The Apostle, and the 
famous best-selling novel, The Robe, by 
Lloyd Douglas. 

Many of these novels are simply re- 
constructions of Biblical history, relying 
on the narrative itself to furnish both 
interest and value. Novels based on 
the life of Christ, however, present a 
unique problem. The story itself is not 
improved by retelling or by the cre- 
ation of additional but imaginary epi- 
sodes. Moreover, books of this type 
are often avoided by those whom they 
might otherwise inspire. 


The value of Biblical fiction is not 
to be discovered in its representation of 
Christ. With, rare exceptions novels 
built around the life of Christ are not 
in any sense “‘lives of Christ’ but rather 
novels of faith. They cannot, of course, 
ignore or contradict history. But the 
fact remains that the merit of such 
novels is not to be found in their his- 
torical accuracy, for they may appro- 
priately expand brief allusions and even 
incorporate wholly imaginary incidents. 
Rather their value and appeal is to be 
found in their truthful and convincing 
portrayal of the progress from unbelief 
to faith. This is a most significant fact 
in The Robe. The power of Mr. 
Douglas’ book is not in its picture of 
Jesus, nor in the historical background 
but in the understandable and moving 
story of Marcellus’ struggle to faith. 


In the last twelve months three novels 
were published dealing with the time 
of Christ. These three are pre-emi- 
nently novels of faith. The faith that 
they proclaim may not be as complete 
as that of, say, Bunyan, and yet each 
is in a sense a Pilgrim’s Progress, 

The Way, by J. M. Hartley, although 
it has many features of good fiction, 
fails just here. The central character, 
Severus, 2 Roman centurion, femains to 
the end virtually tnmoved by the events 
about him. The whole story, based on 
an espionage mission to Palestine and 
including a second search by the Three 
Wise Men for a coming leadef, stretches 
credulity to the bréaking foint. But 
The Way fails to move or to délight pri- 
fiarily bécatisé, although it is the tale 
of the centurion’s progress to faith of a 
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sort, that progress is confused and its 
culmination weak and unconvincing. 

In The Emperor's Physician, by J. R. 
Perkins, again we travel thé foad to 
faith with a Roman, Sergius Cumanus, 
private physician to the Emperor. Based 
on an imaginary medical mission to 
Palestine, the book makes wise use of 
actual incidents from the gospel story 
and includes a sympathetic characteri- 
zation of Luke. Moreover, the author 
draws on his own knowledge of ancient 
medical practice in such a way as to 
illuminate many features of the gospels 
and to widen the reader’s knowledge 
of the times. The two figures of Luke 
and Sergius are perhaps too definitely 
contrasted, the former a man of faith, 


the latter a complete skeptic, dominated 


by the scientific point of view. But it 
is a good story, and that because all is 
subordinated to the central idea of 
Sergius’ struggle to faith which holds 
our attention until the climax is reached 
where the issue is both credible and 
moving. 

Dorothy Clarke Wilson, in The 
Brother, a life of James, the brother of 
Jesus, gives us the third of these novels 
of faith. Here the emphasis is upon 
Jewish customs and life rather than 
upon the more familiar Roman features 
of the first century A. D. Many of Miss 
Wilson’s historical incidents might be 
questioned but none is wholly contra- 
dictory to the gospel story. This really 
does not matter, however, for the au- 
thor is primarily concerned with tracing 
the story of James’ conflict between 
loyalty to Judaism and his love for 
Jesus. As she does this she does more 
than recount the story of an individual, 
she pictures one view of faith itself. 
A reader will naturally miss features of 
his own faith, but will not deny that 
the story of this faith has power to 
move and to inspire. 

Any reader will, in fact, find some- 
thing of value in these three novels. At 
times his understanding of the back- 
ground to the gospel story will be 
deepened and at times he may even 
catch a fresh glimpse of the Master. 
But no reader can approach them as 
novels of faith and fail to find his own 
faith increased. In a day when many 
novels proclaim the power of the sen- 
sual it is refreshing to find these which 
insist on the reality of faith and which 
look consistently upward. 

1. The Way, by J. M. Hartley, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
1944. 

2. The Emperor's Physician, by J. R. 
Perkins. Dobbs-Merrill Company, New 
York. 1944. 

3. The Brother, by Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson. Westminster Press, Philadel- 
phia. 1944. 


*Acting Professor of Old Testament, 
Union Seminary. 
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A Christ-Centered 
Devotional Life 


A strong devotional life is the main- 
spring of the Christian life. If, through 
one day’s neglect, the needed vitality 
has been denied, the Christ-like life 
becomes a burden instead of a joy. 
Many causes can be listed for such neg- 
lect. When physically run down or ill 
prayer becomes difficult and the read- 
ing of the Bible and devotional litera- 
ture may have little meaning under such 
conditions. When we have been under 
intense mental strain it is so easy to 
become impatient in our devotional 
lives, and attempt to run on our own 
limited resources. The growing experi- 
ence of the abundant life is stopped. 
Sin clogs the soul. Laziness or indiffer- 
ence stands in the way of the work of 
the Holy Spirit and our love for Jesus 
Christ becomes cold. 

A strong devotional life is centered 
in Christ. It is in Christ that the eye 
of faith can see just what God is like. 
it is necessary for evefy individual 
growing more like the Master to know 
more about Christ and to feel again the 
joy of that major experiene, be it grad- 
ual or sudden, when the individual real- 
izes the blessed assurance that Jesus is 
his. If the experience is genuine and 
the Christian is growing, the thoughts 
of these experiences enrich that soul’s 
devotion to Christ. 


This experience, as necessary as it is, 
does not make up the whole of which 
the devotional life should be composed. 
We must gain an increasing vision of 
Christ and his salvation. In the Janu- 
ary issue of Theology Today a Christian 
layman, A. Human, concerned about the 
devotional life of individual laymen in 
the church gives the simple but hard 
requirement for real devotion to the 
Saviour. This requirement is that of 
seeking. Jesus said, “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his fighteousness’’ 
and “Seek and ye shall find.” Paul 
states that “If ye then be risen with 
Christ, seek those things which are 


above.’’ The Christian life is one of 
seeking a deeper experience with 
Christ. We know so little about him. 


Our major experience with Christ was 
the introduction to rim. It is now fel- 
lowship that we seek. Our fellowship 
with the Master must be enriched and 
deepened. 


As the main spring of a watch must 
be tightened at a certain time during 
the day, so prayer and meditation 
should be engaged in at some time 
diiring that day, but throughout the 
whole day the aim of the Christian is 
simply to fix his eyes on Jesus. With 
this process in mind, the meaning of all 
that Christ is and all that he has done 
for us will increase our love and devo- 
tion to him. 

R. K. ROBINSON, JR. 
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